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“Our mother, the Church, hath never a child 
To honor above the rest, 

But she singeth the same for the mightiest king 
‘And the veriest babe on her breast.’ 
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REVEREND HENRY HARRISON HADLEY, D.D. 
Rector 1916— 
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A STORY 


OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
of 
5. PAUL'S, CHURCH 
Syracuse, New York 
By 


Mary Raymond Shit gne Andrews 
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DEDICATION 


At the long end, the reason for most things 
that are done is somebody’s love for somebody. 
Because of mine for two men and because of 
my constant thought of them in the doing of 
this book, the work of it has been joy. One 
man is my father, whose only and distant con- 
nection with St. Paul’s was that Bishop De 
Lancey consecrated him a priest; yet for his 
sake St. Paul’s and all churches are dear. 

The other man, whose fatherly affection was 
not a birthright but a proud possession, was 
linked with St. Paul’s by long years and strong 
ties. There is no need in Syracuse to recite who 
and what he was. First citizen of this city, 
vestryman, warden and senior warden of this 
parish, who gave always whole-heartedly to St. 
Paul’s of his devotion, his strength, his 


substance and his time, there can be nothing 


more fitting than that I should dedicate this 
history, with the pleasure of knowing that it 
would give him pleasure, to the splendid 
memory of 


CHARLES ANDREWS. 
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FROM 
GENERATION TO GENERATION 


A Story of One Hundred Years of 
Saint Paul’s Church, Syracuse, New York 


I 


HUNDRED years ago. A parish in 
England founded a hundred years back 
is not old; England was the same long 

before, is the same today. But America—but 
Onondaga! What a tale, what dreams, what 
romance, what sacrifice and patriotism and 
ambition! What a magic of transformation 
has passed over the face of the hills and valleys 
of the forest-clad land of the Onondagas, 
Mountaineers of the Six. Nations, since a hun- 
dred years ago! One reads facts and dates of 
history and one is bored. “In such a year so 
many people came to the village; the year after 
a Court House was built; on such a later date 
a parish was formed, and a church building be- 
gun. Who cares? It is necessary to have 
these records for reference no doubt, but only 
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the antiquarians read them, or lawyers search- 
ing a title. Yet lift them, look at them, these 
dried, ancient facts. Out from them floats a 
fragrance of dead summers; one catches 
laughter of children, whispering of lovers fac- 


ing joyfully together hardships of a frontier; 
strong faces of old Revolutionary soldiers, of 
intrepid women, gleam mistily from the shad- 


ows under the statistics; thunder of guns and 
war-whoops of Indians crash out above the 
dates and statements. Fighting and starving 
and bull-dog tenacity and then success. Or 
sometimes death. ‘They translate into vivid 
events like that, the old documents. Human 
life is all there, joy and trouble and tears and 
laughter, nobility and meanness and courage, 
and through all the forward look which the 
pioneers had, the adventuring spirit, which has 
atrophied a bit with us of motors and electric 
lights. All that and more is in the history of 
Onondaga County since a century ago; more 
than most places probably, the background of 
our commercial modern city is a network of ro- 
mance and adventure. 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


This is the Hiawatha country. The most 
poetic and famous legend of the Indian tribes 
of North America, the legend which the poet 
Longfellow set and preserved to immortality so 
that American children all know it, this legend 
arcse in the hills of the Onondagas. Also, 
among the Five Nations, that astoundingly civ- 
lized and modern political combination of 
ancient savage tribes, the Onondagas kept, and 
even to this day an Onondaga chief keeps, the 
council fire, and no general council of what is 
left of these old rulers of the land can be held 
without his presence and bringing of “‘the fire.” 
They became the leading nation of the confed- 
eracy, and the Long House, the Central Con- 
vention hall of the clans was theirs. At the 
Long House, out in the Valley, in 1690 there 
was a council to consider a message from the 
French Governor of Canada, Count de Fron- 
tenac, asking for the friendship of the Six 
Nations. They refused. Had Frontenac 
succeeded Wolfe might never have seen 
Quebec. Up the high hill where one some- 
times slips the motor into second gear, where 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


now is a smooth broad highway, Onondaga 
warriors hurried their prisoners through the 
forest path to their village of huts on the 
mountain top. To this village nearly three 
hundred years ago came Jesuit priests, working 
their way through pathless forests from Quebec 
and Montreal. Of another faith and creed, 
we yet stand awe-struck before their fearless, 
selfless devotion. It was as early as 1643 that 
the voice of the “Black Robes” was first heard 
in the wilds of Onondaga, and unarmed they 
came, in cowl and cassock, carrying the cross. 
They built rough chapels of bark and brush- 
wood; sometimes a bell, deep toned, sent out 
a new sound through the forest, calling the wild 
people, half understanding, bewildered, to a 
new, strange and beautiful worship, the 
worship of Jesus Christ. 

On the shores of our lake, old Lake 
Ganentaha, somewhere near Liverpool rose the 
first Christian church of all in the country of 
the Onondagas. There was built in 1656 little 
St. Mary’s of Ganentaha. In the “Relation” 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


of Father Paul Le Jeune, his report written to 
be sent to his superiors in France, he says: 

“On the 27th of July (1656) we returned 
to the shores of the lake where a large party 
of our French have long and faithfully worked 
In preparing us a dwelling, which we shall call 
St. Mary’s of Ganentaha.” Old Father 
Chaumonot, seventy-eight when he died still 
working, was there, and Father Dablon. 
Father Le Jeune goes on to say that August— 
and we know our Augusts are hot—‘‘was a 
time of laborious exercise for us in every way. 
We had built a chapel at Onondaga.” 

There is a letter written a little later by Mére 
Marie de I’Incarnation, of Quebec, which tells 
about this small church and young colony at 
Onondaga and gives the story of its exciting 
end. The chapel stood for two years and then 
the savages turned against the French and held 
them practically prisoners, and they knew 
bitterly well what sort of fate awaited them. 
Mother Mary tells of their desperate strategy 
and hairbreadth escape; how they built boats 
stealthily in an attic; how they pulled wires to 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


have a great feast made; how a young French- 


~ man, when the savages were drowsy with eat- — 


ing, sang them to sleep with his guitar, and 
then fled to his comrades, and how they 
launched their light craft, in the icy March 
midnight, on the half frozen water and so,— 
with what beating pulses we can only guess,— 
escaped through winter forests and down ice- 
packed rivers to Montreal. 

One may read today other “Relations’’ of 
those French priests who faced torture and 
death, and met it often, in the land of the 
Onondagas, by Lake Ganentaha, which is our 
own lake. “On the 28th of November, being 
the First Sunday in Advent, we held the first 
celebration of the Catechism in Onondaga in 
one of the principal cabins.” Father Le Moyne 
writes that in long-tailed old French. It 
happened in 1655. Father Chaumonot and 
Father Dablon kept Christmas in Pompey that 
year in their new bark chapel. It is a long tale 
and a tale of heroism unexcelled, the “‘Rela- 
tions’ of the Jesuit priests in New France. 

Along the shores of the lake, in the ploughed 
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fields of the “Hill’’ out of the fertile meadows 
of the Valley, are turned up even to today, 
battered and rusted and eaten by age, relics of 
that old time and of the undaunted “Black 
Robes.” A piece here of an ancient church- 
bell, kitchen utensils, a coin, an axe-head, an 
oaken box holding folds of silk which 
crumbled to powder in the air, perhaps some 
antique vestments of priests, carried with pains 
untold from distant France—this is all remain- 
ing, these scattered, few objects, of that 
throbbing faith and determination to bring a 
new land to their religion. All remaining, for 
of the teaching of the French priests in Onon- 
daga there is no trace to be found. Even in 
1816 Eleazer Williams reported about it— 
Williams, that most picturesque of missionaries 
who was said to be the lost little Dauphin of 
France, Marie Antoinette’s pitiful small son— 
and who may have been. At all events he was 
a devoted Protestant clergyman and missionary 
to the Indians, and in 1816 he says: 

“In my first visit to Onondaga I attempted 
to ascertain whether the fruits of the labors of 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


the Father Jesuits could be traced among them, 
but I could find none.”’ And again: “In 1816 
they had no idea (the Onondagas) that they 
had ever been taught by a Jesuit missionary.” 
It seems rather cruel, after all that blood and 
suffering. 

And so the priests came and labored and 
endured, and more came, and went. During 
perhaps a hundred years. And the forests 
closed after them, and only God knows what 
was the harvest of their sowing, for of it history 
is silent. [he “Relations” of different Fathers 
are thrilling reading, the adventures are breath- 
less,. the daring magnificent; they give 
unique pictures of what the savage life was 
where our civilization now stands. 

Close on their time, when England had 
forever loosened the hold of France on what 
we proudly call par excellence “America,” 
came the Protestant missionaries, the first ones 
under the direction of the “Secretary of the 
Church of England.” By orders of Queen 
Anne a chapel and a parsonage were built at 


** Mohock’s Castle’ in 1704 and the mission 
18 
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reached on to the Onondagas. In St. Peter's 
Church in Albany is a heavy solid silver com- 
munion set engraved: 

“The gift of her Majesty Anne, by ue 
grace of God of Great Britain, France, Ireland 
and of her plantations in North America, 
Queen — to her Indian chapel of the Onon- 
dauguas. : 

It must have been there since around 1700. 
Probably there was fighting beyond Albany 
when the silver arrived and it was placed in 
St. Peter’s for safe-keeping. And there it has 
stayed since, and a scandal and a shame it }s 
that the people of Onondaga should not have 
gotten the silver service long ago where it 


belongs, in the first Onondaga Episcopal parish. 
But what efforts have been made to get it away 
have failed. That is a bit of the background 
of St. Paul’s history which needs to be placed 
in focus. 


For the rest, as one stirs the shadows of the 
past, pictures emerge of different sorts, all be- 
longing to that community life of which a 
salient expression was our parish. One might 
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ial stand in the shade of the great trees that arch 
‘An Onondaga Hill and see in_ imagination 

La Fayette come riding, as he did in 1825, 
) and watch the “large body of citizens on 
| i: horseback ’’ which joined him there and rode 
Le with him, by way of the Hollow, down to that 
| growing Village lately called Syracuse. He was 
. to be the central figure of a meeting down there, 
and he listened to Judge Forman’s speech 
| ; standing hat in hand, leaning on his cane, with 
iF his other hand on his hip. He made a polite 
i : and compact speech of his own in answer, 
| mentioning “the ancient Sicilian city’ of 
a Syracuse. One likes to think of the great 
little Frenchman, Washington’s friend, reining 
his horse on Onondaga Hill, to smile friendlily 
as the rustic cavalcade surrounded him, as they 
did their utmost to honor him there, old 
Revolutionary soldiers and farmers from the 
country round. | | 


~aRapeaenet  e — 


La Fayette’s eyes rested a moment, one may 
be sure, that June day, on little Zion Church, 
mother of our St. Paul’s. Eleazar Williams 
fi preached there on the Hill. He was educated 
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as a Presbyterian but came into the Episcopal 
Church “from conviction,” one reads. One 
fancies him, dark almost as the Indians with 
whom he had grown up, with the rapt look of 
those old men of God who worked in the hard 
field of missions—one pictures him of a summer 
Sunday morning going up the white steps of 
the primitive church, and stopping to speak in 
their own tongue to a humble yet stately 
group of Indian parishioners. Perhaps laying 
his hand as he spoke, on the golden head of a 
white child halted in astonishment at the sound 
of the strange language. The old preacher 
people must have been a gentle and a tender 


sort, with all their grim courage. Perhaps this 
one was a king’s son. One doesn’t know. It 
never seemed to bother him one way or the 


other. In any case, for the royal work he did, 
he probably went straight to a crown of glory 


when he died. Abram La Fort, the educated 


Onondaga chieftain, went to Zion Church 


regularly, and was married there in 1828, and 
after years of civilized and Christian life 
relapsed into paganism. One wonders what: 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


strange cross-currents of ancient inheritance, of 
desire of power among his people, of longing 
for a better life, fought through that remark- 
able career. One remembers his name largely 
because he belonged to Zion. It is told that at 
the end of his life in 1848, when he felt 
himself dying, he sent for his old friend and 
teacher, Eleazar Williams. But Williams got 
there too late. “I left Buffalo by the first train 
of cars for Syracuse,” he writes. La Fort was 
buried before he arrived, leaving, however, a 
message that he died in the Christian religion, 
as Williams had taught him. So the church 
holds its children and leads them, sometimes 
by strange paths, back. | 

Full of colorful memories, full of history, 
and mystery, and fire and blood, and courage, 
and undying devotion is the tapestry of time 
from which St. Paul’s parish stands out, a 
sentry-post point of progress. It is not undue 
to call all this web of events the background 
of St. Pauls’ and it is also the inheritance of 
all born in Onondaga, and the lawful pride of 
those who have settled here. But what 
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merchant or banker of Syracuse, speeding up 
James Street to lunch tomorrow in his limousine 
is going to reflect that this same elm-shaded, 
broad, metal highway a hundred years back 
was an Indian trail; or if he stops, our supposed 
Captain of Industry, at his club for a moment, 
is he likely to remember that on the ground 
under his feet Major Burnet in 1824 built his 
house, far out in the country, and the only 
_ entrance to it was a way trodden to the tow- 
path. And Syracuse had begun to grow then, 
and the Erie Canal, though not finished, had 
been in use for some time. 

But James Street was an Indian trail through 
a forest still, and most of the site of the city we 
know was a thick cedar swamp, and Clinton 
Square was a green where the boys played 
ball of a spring evening, and one Henry Young 
was miller at the Old Red Mill down on the 
bank of the creek, West Genesee Street way, 
East Genesee Street, a little before that, 
was a long causeway through a quagmire and 
where St. Paul’s Church had its first home, 
where the Sedgwick, Andrews and Kennedy 
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v Building stands now, there was a “‘fine little 
green meadow’ in the eastern point of which 
f was a spring of splendid water where all near 
a —and there weren’t many—used to go and 
| | fill their pails.) Deep down under all those 
; offices and shops, undisturbed by the roar of 
| traffic, and the noise of the Central trains, that 
long-hidden spring is bubbling and gurgling 
away through the earth yet. Springs and a 
few other things are by way of being eternal. 
; But the New York Central conductors, and 
H the hurrying crowds, and our Captain of 
. Industry, who must have got out of his big car 
| | by now, to walk down the sidewalk over the 
old spring of water, and past that “‘fine little 
green meadow that was’ —these citizens per- 
is haps give never a thought to what was doing 
} here one hundred years back. 

; We are giving it thought. With the 
expenditure of a little thought and a little 
imagination we may reconstruct a picture, not 
accurate surely, yet of a fair family likeness. 
i We may take, reverently enough, for reverence 
if is due, those old names and those old, bare 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


dates, and, painting in with as careful a brush 
as may be the colors of place and time and 
people, we know that something after this 
fashion things must have happened: 

* Es % % 


Late afternoon of a September day on 


‘Onondaga Hill, in the year 1803. The village, 


it is recorded, in 1802 was made up of four 
frame houses and seven log ones and two log 
taverns. Later in that same year the jail and 
the Court House went up—the first Court 
House in Onondaga County. Likely there 
may have been a handful more houses built by 
1803, one or two frame ones maybe, and three 
or four of logs. : 

John Moss came out from his evening meal 
with his corncob pipe in his hand, and sat down 
on the rough wooden platform which ran 
across the front of his well-built log house. His 
feet in their heavy, mended boots were on the 
ground, and he leaned back against the wall of 
the cabin and stared across at the Court House 
with a smile of satisfaction in his gray, wide 


eyes. A fine building. And how they had 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


worked to put it up. It wasn’t much over a 
year ago, Moss considered, that the square 
where it stood had been covered with heavy 
timber, and then one day he, Moss, had had 
an inspiration. He had gone to his neighbors 
and even trudged down the muddy road to the 
Hollow with its deep cart-ruts, for they had 
horses these last three years. “he Asa Dan- 
forth family were living there since 1788, and 
now Joshua Forman, and his brother-in-law, 
William Sabin, since 1800, and George Hall, 
the lawyer, and Jasper Hopper, the new Post- 
master, and young Comfort Tyler, a born 
road-maker, and others. Onondaga Hollow 
was growing fast, but the “* Hill ’’ was the chief 
village yet — John Moss nodded to that. 

They had set a day for a “‘bee’”’ up on the 
Hill to cut away the trees to make room for the 
big new Court House. How the axes had rung, 
and how the forest giants had crashed down, 
all day long, and how they had laughed and 
shouted to each other, stopping for breath 
between mighty strokes. Major Danforth 
himself, the splendid Revolutionary officer, had 
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come up and swung a powerful axe, and even 
his married son, young Asa, who was along 
too, could not make him seem one of the elders. 
Then everybody had thronged across the road 
for mid-day dinner, out under his trees here, 
John Moss’s trees, and the laughing, sweating 
axemen had washed their hot faces and gummy 
hands in a tin basin out on his gallery, and all 
the women on the “ Hill’’ — yes, some from 
the Hollow as well — had together cooked the 
meal, and waited on the workers. 

And now—here was the Court House. A 
fine building. And near it the little log school 
house where Judge Oliver Strong kept school 
five months last winter—the first school ever 
kept in Onondaga County. Getting to be 
something of a County,—since it was made 
one in | 784—this beautiful Onondaga of ours, 
John Moss thought happily. One likes a 
thing when one has worked for it. Moss was 
a contented man sitting there in his flannel 
shirt on his good gallery. Not every log house 
had a gallery. Indoors he could hear dishes 
rattling, and his wife’s voice singing as she 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


washed them. ‘The children were under the 
trees near the road, calling to each other, play- 
ing with their swing, which he had put up only 
today. Fine children, John the second and 
small, yellow-headed Martha. Good little 
people too. And with that Honor Moss's 
voice sang: 


“When all Thy mercies, Oh my God, 
My thankful soul surveys, © 
Transported with the view I’m lost 
In wonder, love and praise.’ 


That was about it—‘“‘all His mercies’ — 
God’s. There were a lot. Honor, and the 
youngsters, and the comfortable log house, and 
the gallery, and this wonderful new country, 
this Onondaga land—and the Court House. 
That was John’s too as much as anybody’s. To 
go into a desert land, as he and his neighbors 
had done, and to see it under their hands begin 
already to blossom like a rose—what a glad 
adventure that was—and what a thing to be 


thankful for. The Mosses both were of 
28 
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serious, religious stock and their contentment 
never forgot its responsibilities. 

The dishes stopped rattling about then; 
silence for a moment; a step on the log floor, 
the rough floor levelled with an adze. Honor, 
his wife, stood in the doorway. A tall, dark- 
haired, slender, big-framed woman, with a look 
of vision, of nobility about her, such as the 
women of that time must often have had. 

“Whatever are you doing, John? You're 
as still as a mouse. And you haven't even 
lighted your new pipe that Polaski King took 
the pains to bring you from the Hollow. I 
thought I sent you out to smoke that pipe.” 

Honor Moss was arranging her husband’s 
relaxations for him exactly as many a man’s 
wife has done before and since. Always the 
oldest child to his wife, a man is. Moss looked 
up at her, smiling. 

“Let me do the smoking of that pipe, Honor, 
girl, You shall smoke Johnny’s when he gets 
one. And then becoming grave: “I’ve been 
thinking, Honor. The village is growing and 
prospering. But we're not rendering our thanks 
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rightly for it. We've a fine Court House now 
but we’ve no church. Not even an organized 
parish. It’s not as it should be.” 

Honor shook her head. “ No, John. That 
very thought came to my mind today.” And 
then, with the preoccupation of many duties, 
“Wait, dear, till I finish putting away the 
supper things, and get the children to bed, and 
we'll have a thorough talking about it. I just 
stepped out a second because you were so quiet, 
to see that you weren't in mischief. Look, 
dear, there’s someone coming up the road. 


Maybe to see you. Keep an eye on the chil- 
dren, John, and I'll be back soon.”’ 
Up the hill where Onondaga braves used to 


climb not so many years ago returning from the 
war-path, bringing their captives to their high 
village, up that street wide of eighty or one hun- 
dred feet which Onondaga Hill had early laid 
out, a black figure was progressing. It picked 
its way slowly through mud and ruts of the 
primitive road. Mss, regarding, stood up sud- 
denly. 

“It’s Major Phelps,’ Moss spoke aloud 
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with pleasure. “It’s the minister.” And he 
went down through the trees to meet him. The 
houses sat back from the highway then as now 
on Onondaga Hill. 

‘You'll smoke a pipe with me?” asked 
Moss when he had brought two chairs out on 
the gallery. “ My wife will be here shortly, 
and meantime try my tobacco. I had it from 
Ephraim Webster’s shop, down at Webster’s 
Landing. I was there yesterday for some trad- 
ing. But Webster himself was away; he 
travels a good deal since they made him In- 
spector of Beef and Pork for this County last 
April. And Supervisor of Onondaga Town 
he is too. And of course his home is at the 
Hollow. But I got my goods, and I went on 
for salt too, to Mr. Geddes’ place. Quite 
a journey. Mr. Terry lent me his horse and 
wagon and I took the boy and we went through 
the Hollow, and by way of Mickles’ Furnace 
to Salina, and on to Webster’s, and to Salt 
Point. The tobacco Webster got from Cap- 
tain Canute; you know his trading boat runs 


between Albany and Salt Point.’ Out of his - 
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pocket came a tobacco pouch of deer skin, 
which was passed carefully to the guest. A 
voice from within called at this second, “Don’t 
spill it, John.” 

Both men laughed, “We won't, Mrs. 
Moss,” the clergyman called back. “ It’s too 
precious.” And both filled their pipes and 
lighted them luxuriously from the spark that 
John Moss struck from his flint. 

“Captain Canute had a stormy time coming 
across Oneida Lake and was glad to reach the 
River; The wind was lower on Onondaga 
Lake and so he got to the mouth of our creek 
without trouble.” 

“Indeed,” answered the minister, “ I know 
Captain Canute. I saw him in Manlius the 
other day. He was getting young bears and 
foxes from the Indians for his next trip, to sell 


in Albany.”’ 


“The more of such vermin out of our way 
here the better,” considered Moss. “‘I’m half 
afraid to let the children play outside alone. 
Comfort Tyler told me that they met three 
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wolves in the Wolf path in Salina last month, 
in the cedar swamp.” 

“And did you hear that Mr. Isaac Van 
Vleeck captured a fine bear on the trail 
between Salina Village and the Hollow last 
week?” the clergyman added. ‘But here it’s 
quite different. This is the central village of 
Onondaga County, and with your neighbors’ 
houses, with the fine big Court House and all 
the traffic it must bring, I should think you’d 
feel safe from wild creatures. The Hill is 
becoming a metropolis.” 

The grim line of mouth and the gleaming, 
fighting eyes of the pioneer parson melted into 
the friendliest smile, a smile of the sweetness of 
a child. He was a tall, lean, soldierly man, 
who had been an American officer in the 
Revolution and he. fought under the Lord’s 
banner in the wilderness with the same dash 
that had carried him storming up against the 
British lines. “* And that brings me to what I 
wished to see you about,” went on Major 
Phelps, now the Reverand Davenport Phelps.” 
“This village is growing and is getting import- 
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ant. There is a school house and there is a 
Court House and a post office these three years; 
there is a good number of members of the 
Episcopalian Church living here, but there is 
no church building and no organization. [hat’s 
not as it should be. We must do something 
about that, Mr. Moss.” 

John Moss took the pipe from his mouth and 
stared at his visitor. ““Major—Mr. Phelps,” 
he said slowly, “This sounds to me like a. 
message from on High. You'll hardly believe 
it, Sir, but no longer ago than when we saw you 
coming up the hill there, my wife and I were 
saying almost your very words.” 

Phelps smiled again. “‘It isn’t the first time,” 
he answered, and his look flamed suddenly into 
the luminousness of the face of a visionary. 
“Tt isn’t the first time that the Lord has had the 
furrow ready when I came with the seed. 
When one is a missionary, Mr. Moss, growing 
fruit always on the rocky hillsides and in the 
thickets, one learns to see that the spiritual 
side of life is not less actual than the material. 
One learns to count on the Lord. I am glad 
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you are prepared. God has put the thought 
into your brain and into mine. We may find 
others ready.” 

Honor Moss slipped theued the door and 
stood with an arm about her husband’s neck. 
“Mr. Phelps, they will be,” she said. ‘The 
thought of a congregation of our own, on the 
Hill, with our own service, has been stirring in 
my mind for days. I’ve been waiting till I was 
not quite so busy with the preserving to speak 
to John—and tonight, just now, he spoke to 
me. ‘It’s the Lord’s doing, and marvelous in 
our eyes’ quoted Honor. ‘You'll see that 
He has not done His work by halves. The 
other E;piscopalians will be prepared. I must 
put the children to bed now, and you and John 
will be going over to Mr. Terry’s likely, and 
to Dr. North’s to make plans. There’s the 
Court House ready and waiting for a meeting.” 
Her arm lifted and her hand pointed to the 
new building across the road, silhouetted 
against the red sun-set sky, looming big among 
the humble roofs of the little settlement. She 
stood, tall and slim and big-boned, the dark hair 
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drawn smoothly back from the noble lines of 
the face and, all unconcious of herself, she was 
like what a sculptor might have created for a 
figure called “‘Inspiration.”’ The soldier-parson 
thrilled to her unspoken message. 

‘The women,” he said as Honor Moss dis- 
appeared from the doorway, “our splendid 
women—we must not fail them. It is they who 
are fundamental humanity; the stream of life 
is through them; it is them, and we, the men, 
are only their workmen and their spokesmen. 
The workers of the hive, laboring for the 
Queens. ‘They trust the progress of the race 
to us, but it’s they who stand back of us and 
guide us. What meaning would progress and 
development have to men, except for their 
‘women— asked Phelps, and added “God has 
$0 Made it, and men, in their infinite littleness, 
seldom so see it.”’ 

For the time the statement was extraordinary 
and Moss turned, regarding him. He went on: 

“With our stronger bodies, we have been 
preeminent for ages in a world of brute force. 
With the influence of mind forging ahead, 
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women in time, will stand on an equality. 
Then, after many years, spiritual power will 
rule our world and women, always more 
spiritual, will be at the head of all things 
created. Take notice, John Moss.” The 
clergyman flung out a big finger of emphasis. 
“We are going to form an organization which 
we hope will last a hundred years—may last a 
thousand. If you and I are permitted to come 
back from the next world, to count the results 
of this work which we are tonight beginning, 
take notice what human beings it will be who 
will have kept our work going, kept God's 
hearthstone warm, given of their strength and 
their substance and their heart’s blood in this 
one hundred, this one thousand years to come— 
who will have saved the church again and again 
from extinction. Not the men, John Moss— 
the women. Our women—of today and of 
the years to come.” 

Moss had allowed his pipe to go out, listen- 
ing in surprise to these radical ideas, and now 
he patted in fresh tobacco carefully, and his 
hand went to his pocket for flint and steel as 
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he answered, “Strong doctrine, Major,” he 
answered. ‘‘And a bit new to my mind. But 
a deal of it’s true. If it hadn’t been for my 
wife, I’d not have stopped here on the Hill, 
when the danger came from savages, and when 
the crops dried up, and when the long winter 
left us half starved and discouraged. But 
Honor wouldn’t give up—not she. And now 
—’ he rose. “If we're to do her work, as you 
say, why shouldn’t we go across as she pointed 
out, and call on neighbor Terry and neighbor 
Wadsworth and Dr. Ezekial North, and 
Judge Strong and the others? And arrange 
for a meeting to make this dream of ours and 
of hers, this hope of a parish become a solid 
fact>”’ 

Honor Moss, singing softly to little Martha 
—for babies were not so well brought up then, 


and mothers sometimes sang them to sleep in 
the twilight—heard the heavy boots moving 
from off the gallery, and the two voices 
going away in the gathering darkness under the 
' trees, and she stopped her song a moment to 
send a prayer after them. 
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“Oh Lord prosper them,” she whispered, 
“Prosper thou their handiwork.” 

“What, Mummy?’ Martha asked in a 
drowsy, birdlike note. 

And Honor kissed the yellow hair and 


murmured, ‘‘Go to sleep, darling one,’ and 


began to sing again. 
“HTush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed.”’ 
% % Ey % 


Something in that way it undoubtedly 
happened, with the bare, sweet setting of 
pioneer home-keeping, with the serious out- 
spokeness of a serious minded and religious 
age, to whom our modern light touch would be 
flippancy ; with the high courage and readiness 
to lift great enterprises which began then 
among people who had faced forests and 
savages, and which has gone on ever since till 
it is a quality typically American. 

It is recorded that a meeting was held in the 
newly built Court House on Onondaga Hill in 
1803 and a parish, the first in Onondaga 
County, was organized on November 26th and 
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the record of the incorporation proved before 
Judge Daniel Bradley in 1804 and registered 
shortly after by Jasper Hopper, County Clerk. 
The title was St. John’s Church; the Wardens 
were John G. Terry and John Moss; the 
Vestrymen were Joseph Wadsworth, Polaski 
King, Samuel Risley, Samuel Crane, Dr. 
Ezekial North, Daniel Ellis—then curiously 
enough, the two first names occur again, John 
Moss and John G. Terry. Probably there 
were not enough men of the Episcopal Church 
to go around on the “Hill” to make the legal 
number of two Wardens and eight Vestrymen; 
the Wardens must be Vestrymen also. The 
arrangement so made, counted, with eight men, 
a corporation of ten members. 

Thus in the old village high above us was 
laid the very first stone of St. Paul’s of 
Syracuse. The little new parish had not much 
of a history under that first organization, but 
there was a celebration in the new Court House 
on Christmas day, 1805, and Episcopalians 
came from settlements al] around, and nineteen 
received communion. One can see the people 
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trudging up through the snow from the Hollow, 
or from the village of South Salina, part now of 
our big City of Syracuse; one can imagine 
whole families in primitive sleighs, in rough 
open wagons set on runners, jingling in — for 
sleighbells of a sort they were sure to have — 
jingling up to Onondaga Hill, stopping by the 
Court House, stamping their cold feet in the 
snow, calling out greetings, rosy and beaming, 
to friends who came to the doors to call to 
them. Everybody knew everybody in those 
days, and we may be sure the Christmas spirit 
was abroad, and filling those people who gladly 
journeyed through winter weather and snow 
and unbroken roads to follow the Star. It was 
a rather wonderful church service that Christ- 
mas day in the Court House on Onondaga Hill. 
Later in 1805 Mr. Phelps moved to Geneva, 
and not much seems to have been doing in 
St. John’s parish for a while. But in 1811 a 
man who must have been a wonderful and 
tireless person was appointed missionary—in 
Manlius and Onondaga, one makes out from 
the records— and where that’ omnipresent 
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worker did not work is not apparently on the 
map of this neighborhood. It is stated quite 
simply that he held services in Manlius, 
Onondaga, Pompey, Jamesville, Marcellus 
and Skaneateles “‘as well as in many places in 
other counties.” Think of that—all of us who 
speed to Skaneateles or to Manlius for a Sun- 
day afternoon, spinning over metal roads in six 
cylinder motor cars. The Reverend William 
A. Clark—his name must be famous among the 
angels—had hardly any roads at all, for 
though young Comfort Tyler in the late seven- 
teen hundreds, had felled trees and opened up 
highways mightily—yet over these great 
distances highways were sketchy. The 
clergyman’s motor car was likely some rough 
buggy or cart, drawn by one horse. There were 
no horses even in these parts “till the year 
1800.” Over the muddy old quagmires 
Clark jolted in all weathers, up hill and down 
dale, travelling those endless miles, winter and 
summer, on the Lord’s business. For four 
years he was the only Episcopal clergyman in 
Onondaga County, and for two, the only one 
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in Onondaga and four other counties. Alone 
he fought under the banner, against sin, the 
world and the devil, and he kept the church 
alive and held services where he might, in 
houses, in barns and out of doors. He needs 
no monument, for the spires and towers of the 
churches, lifting everywhere over countrysides 
where he builded his faithful, patient founda- 
tions, all shout to Heaven in honor of his name, 
The Reverend William A. Clark, Missionary 
in Onondaga County, from 1811 to 1815. 
Then came Mr. Gear as his assistant and 
went to Onondaga Hill to live. But little 
St. John’s, the first parish, the mother parish of 
this county, had died—died for lack of a 
pastor, to keep it alive. Mr. Clark could not 
do everything every where. So Mr. Gear, the 
Reverend E. G. Gear, went to work with 
a will, and collected his parishioners, and put 
fire and life into the dry bones and in 1816 
they organized all over again and called the 
church this time “Zion Church.” In 1817 the 
new Zion Church, the reincorporation of little, 
old St. John’s was so flourishing that a church 
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building was put up. It cost six hundred 
dollars, which was quite the same then and 
there as fifty thousand would be now and here. 
And it was paid for. And next year it 
was consecrated by Bishop Hobart, then 
Bishop of all New York State, as well as a 
professor in the General Theological Seminary 
and Rector of Trinity Church, New York. 
And that was only the second Episcopal 
church in Onondaga County, the first having 
been built in 1813. in Manlius by that 
marvellous William A. Clark. | 

By now the village of Onondaga Hill was 
one of the most important places in Western 
New York, and people came in those days 
from all about to Sunday services in the six hun- 
dred dollar church. They came from 
Marcellus and they came from Onondaga 
Hollow and they came from a little new place 
down in a cedar swamp, which was called at 
that time, 1817, Cossit’s Corners. It had 
started life, this now growing village, in 1786, 
with Ephraim Webster’s trading place at the 
mouth of Onondaga Creek and was known for 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 
a while as Webster's Landing. They had 


fitted several names on the infant, for later, in 
1796, it had been Bogardus’ Corners, and 
Henry Bogardus had put up a two story tavern 
there, where the Empire block stands now, 
near a spring of fresh water; and then it tried 
being Milan, and then South Salina, and now 
it had been Cossit’s Corners for a while, since 
Sterling Cossit was keeping the Bogardus 
tavern; but in this year of 1817 the small place 
was christened Corinth, and that was due to be 
its baptismal title till young John Wilkinson 
in 1824 saw a likeness in the place to ancient 
Syracuse in Sicily, and got it named so. By 
which name the healthy ex-village bids fair, 
at this writing, to go thundering down the ages. 

However that may be, in 1817 there was no 
church in Cossit’s Corners down in the cedar 
swamp. The “Hill’’ was much more of a 
place. A group of public-spirited men had had 
the idea of making a large village as the centre 
of the county, and had picked the Hill. Tyler, 
Danforth, Howlett, were among these men, but 
intelligent as they were, they did not realize 
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that big towns mostly grow in low country and 
not on hills. But they had the courage of their 
convictions and they employed Judge Geddes, 
James Geddes the engineer, whose name is 
written on this countryside for all time, to 
lay out a village. He did it royally with the 
broad beautiful street which still sweeps over 
the mountain to the sunset. In 1817, and for 
years after, this dignified, small community 
sitting on its stately pedestal was looked up to 
with unquestioned respect by the straggling 
settlement below in the unhealthy lowlands 
where a few men were making salt. In spite 
of the new Erie Canal begun that year along 
in the swamp, Onondaga Hill was queen. 
There was only one dwelling house in Cossit’s 
Corners—or Corinth—or, as we say it, 
Syracuse; but in that house lived seven com- 
municants of the Episcopal church, the father 
and six sisters of a young clergyman who was 
preaching in Auburn, Rev. William H. 
Northrop. All this bevy of sweetness and 
light, with the father to give stability, went 
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regularly on Sundays to Zion Church on 
Onondaga Hill. 

And by now it had come to be the year 
1820. The second parish of Onondaga Hill, 
if any one had known it, was tottering, it also, 
to its end. Yet it was an end due to be the 
beginning of larger things. In the winter of 
1821 a new hotel, the Syracuse House, was 
standing, half finished, on land where the 
Onondaga County Savings Bank now looms 
in gray dignity. It was kept by a Mr. James 
Mann, and his wife was an Episcopalian. So 
it happened that she got the Rev. Lucius Smith 
to come down from Auburn and have a serv- 
ice in their brand-new parlors, and there were 
some other church people in the village also, 
and they came —a Mr. Archie Kasson and 
his family and others, and this was the very 
first service of our church ever held in that 
place which is now called Syracuse. 

Then by slow degrees, and faster, the con- 
gregation of little Zion Church up on the old 
Hill was moving to the upstart settlement down 
in the swamp which the Erie Canal, now build- 
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ing, in fact now open, in 1819, from Utica to 
Salina, was going to turn, by enchantment of a 
streak of water, into a great city. People 
laughed at Judge Forman and his enthusiasm 
and his faith in the future city of the swamp. 
It would ‘‘ make an owl weep ”’ to fly over the 
site of that city, a New York editor named 
Stone jeered at Joshua Forman in 1820. But 
others were having the same vision of a mighty 
city to come; James Geddes had had it long 
before, and had travelled and surveyed wild 
forests, and reasoned with men in Washington, 
for the canal. And the canal was here. And 
young John Wilkinson had it, and came down 
from the Hill in 1819 to set up as a lawyer, 
and a year later was the first postmaster. They 
tell of him that when the Post-Office had to be 
moved from General Granger’s store he shoul- 
dered the whole plant, mail matter, letter bags, 
boxes, every thing there was, and marched 
with it over to Editor John Durnford’s print- 
ing office. One conjures up a picture of a 
young athlete, head bent forward, swinging 
away under his heavy load, laughing at his 
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load, coming down that crude street of low 
buildings. One hundred and four years ago 
— and the name persists and holds its own! 
Banzai! May the names of such citizens last 
a thousand years. 

Also James Mann came down from the 
Hill to keep the Syracuse House about 1821, 
where Rufus Stanton had raised a crop of rye 
in 1816; and Amos P. Granger left the high 
village and started a dry goods store by the 
present Salina Street bridge. They were com- 
ing constantly, leaking out of Onondaga Hill, 
and into Corinth, that Corinth which is Syra- 
cuse, leaking fast in those days; progressive 
citizens, people who caught the trend of af- 
fairs, they were the ones who left the beautiful 
old high village and built houses in the low- 
lying land which was still more forest and 
swamp than anything else. So that the very 
heart’s blood of Zion Church was draining out. 

Mr. Gear left Onondaga Hill in 1820 for 
Binghamton, and there was a Rev. Milton 
Wilcox after, and a Rev. Thomas V. Peck, 
deacon. Deacon Thomas Peck, there in 1824, 
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surely must have had eyes to see, and a will 
to do. For something was due to be done. 
Something radical. The congregation of that 
proud six hundred dollar church had trickled 
off down hill following the magnetic pull of 
the helter-skelter town which was growing like 
a mushroom. It was growing along the Erie 
Canal, all around where Ephraim Webster had 
planted his trading post, in the thick of savages 
and forests, a short forty-eight years ago. 
Something radical. There wasn’t any parish 
left here—Onondaga Hill. This was a farce. 
Everybody was in Corinth, which suddenly, 
in 1824, was named Syracuse. In any case 
where the souls were, there should the services 


be. 


NF ey Py MO Re ae 


Thomas Peck, the young deacon from On- 
ondaga Hill, dropped into the office of the 
Onondaga Gazette, in Syracuse, one crisp 
October morning in 1824. ‘The Gazette was 
the first paper published in Syracuse. It was 
a weekly and cost two dollars a year. 
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“Td like to see Mr. Durnford,” said the 


clergyman. 

“ Out.”” The assistant editor, who was also 
everything else, looked up at the visitor sternly. 
He had to be stern; his salary was $300 a 
year, and he swept out the office and set the 
type. But it must be understood that he was 
assistant editor. 

“T'll wait,” stated the Reverend Thomas 
Peck, deacon from Onondaga Hill. 

“All right,” agreed the assistant editor. 
Then civilly, if reluctantly, ‘‘ Take a chair, 
Sir.” 

The “ Sir” was a concession to the black 
coat. The collar of the deacon, however, prob- 
ably did not button in the back. So he sat 
down, the tall boy in black, with his restless, 
alert manner, and his dark eyes with a flame 
behind their quick smile. If there wasn’t a 
flame somewhere in the personality of a clergy- 
man in those days, he wasn’t likely to be in 
that business, for it was little else than the glow 
and the glory of service which he got out of 
his job. Which also fits, not too loosely, the 
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situation of the same profession today. He 


- waited. One fancies-him, this live wire of a 


boy parson, twisting his several-years-old black 
hat in a destructive manner, while the burning 
eyes roamed about the bare walls, seeking pro- 
vender for the active mind. And the assistant 
editor, playing frightfully busy, with rustling 
papers and a big blue pencil, was all the time 
aware, uncomfortably, of that reverend lad, 
and the eye studying him intently for lack of 
other food. 

Till a strong step sounded on the shaky 
wooden stairs, and the Reverend Thomas Peck 
sprang to his feet, all fire and eagerness, and 
the door flew open and in came the “ Boss,’ 
as assistant editors would put it today, John 
Durnford, first of all the brilliant line of edi- 
tors who have made Onondaga County papers 
to be quoted even in the Literary Digest. He 
was son of a Governor of Bermuda, Durnford, 
an Englishman, one infers from that, and a 
churchman, one infers from that. We may 
fancy him big and well-set up, and ruddy as 
an Englishman is likely to be. This Britisher 
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had become, like many another, a thorough- 
going American of the best type; so much is: 
not fancy but history. 

It took impetuous Thomas Peck three min- 
utes to get his case stated, and the editor’s 
brain had the case laid out in clear divisions, 
almost visibly, there on his rough cheap desk, 
in that same time. 


“T’m glad you came in, Mr. Peck,” said the 
editor. “I’ve been turning over this question 
in my mind, though perhaps not so concretely 
as you have put it, for some time past. As 
I look at it the arguments on each side are 
as follows: for keeping the parish on the Hill 
there are, first, the church building; second, the 


old organization belonging to the spot, with 
its associations of sentiment. For moving the 
parish down to Corinth—JI should say, to 
Syracuse, —first, the fact that Syracuse is 
growing to be the larger community and is 
drawing business and population from Onon- 
daga Hill; second, that there is need of an 
Episcopal parish here and the church people: 
feel strong enough to form one; third, that: 
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most of the parish of Onondaga Hill are now 
living in Syracuse in any case.” 

‘* You have stated the situation most exactly, 
Mr. Durnford,” Peck-agreed eagerly. “All 
in a nutshell, Sir, so that no reasonable man 
can avoid the reasonable conclusion. ‘There 
are thirty Episcopalians come from Onondaga 
Hill, now in this village of Syracuse. The 
parish ought to be moved here. Yet it makes 
me more than a little sad,’’ the young man 
went on, hesitatingly, “to finish the chapter up 
there. Zion Church meant much of sacrifice 
and labor and love—with little St. John’s par- 
ish before it. To do away with it deliberately 
seems manslaughter.” 

Emerson had not then written 

 Heartily know 


When half-gods go 
The gods arrive,” 


but John Durnford said something of the sort, 
in his more or less stilted, early-nineteenth-cen- 
tury phrasing. And the deacon agreed again. 

‘There will have to be a meeting to begin 
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with,” considered Durnford. “* Why not call 


it in my office here?” 

He looked about him with some pride. The 
room was about as bare as a room could be. 
‘There was a framed print of George Washing- 
ton hanging on one wall and a water-color map 
of the half-finished Erie Canal, as it was to be 
when completed, tacked up opposite. Mr. 
James Geddes had presented that to the edi- 
tor of the County’s first paper. Bare, but it 
was a light, clean, spacious room, and the half 
dozen chairs were new. People who have 
seen the young editor of a great Syracuse paper 
of today in his large, luxurious, quiet offices, 
would not think highly of the Onondaga Ga- 
zette’s quarters in 1824. 

‘“ Why not have the meeting here>’ asked 
John Durnford, editor, glancing with pride 
about his place. | 

Deacon Thomas Peck accepted the sugges- 
tion warmly. | 

“That is most kind of you. Nothing 
could be more propitious.’’ One was not afraid 
of Latin-English in those times. 
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There was a short consultation as to names 
of those to be asked to the meeting; there was 
a date arranged, and then the deacon got up 
with apologies for keeping a busy man perhaps 
too long, and the staff rose from his labors 
and opened the door for him, seeing he seemed 
such a friend of the “* Boss,’’ and the ball was 
set rolling which has gone on, moving more 
and more efficiently, these hundred years. 

Oa Tie THEE Shey 


There was a meeting in John Durnford’s 
office a few days later, and the work of organ- 
izing began, and the sum of eleven hundred 
dollars was subscribed for a church building, 
all of which was promptly paid. It is worth 
halting a moment to look at this eleven hundred 
dollar subscription. AAs money was then, as 
the little village and its struggling new busi- 
nesses were, it was a generosity almost heart- 
breaking. ‘There were three subscriptions of 
a hundred and fifty dollars each. Somebody 
went without some comforts — perhaps some 
necessities in those families that winter. “‘ All 
promptly paid,” the old record says. 
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Zion Church on the “Hill” was not at 
once abandoned, for we read of a Rev. Mr. 
Converse, a deacon too, succeeding Deacon. 
Thomas Peck, who was at the Hill two-thirds 


of the time, and one-third in Syracuse. So that 
the mother church still had the honors. But in 
1826 came John McCarty, another deacon 
— the new, small parishes likely went to the 
young chaps, as it is now. McCarty stayed 
only six months, going away in November, for 
he was ill and worn-out, but while he was 
there he presided over a meeting held on May 
22d, 1826, “in the District School House in 
said Village of Syracuse,” where were elected 
the first wardens and vestry of St. Paul’s. The 
wardens were: 

John Durnford and Samuel Wnight. 

The vestrymen were: 

Amos P. Granger, Archy Kasson, Mather 
Williams, James Mann, Mathew W. Davis, 
Barent Filkins, Othmiel Williston and Jabez 
Hawley. . 

But the parish was born at the meeting in 


John Durnford’s office in 1824, and already, 
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in 1825, the Syracuse Company had given the 
_“ Episcopal Society’ a lot of ground for a 
church, and in that September the frame was 
raised and covered. It is written that when 
the committee on the church site, John Durn- 
ford, Archy Kasson and John Rodgers, were 
appointed, Durnford advocated “‘ the fine little 
green meadow’ with its “spring of superb 
water, but the others thought it too far out 
in the country; the centre of the village being 
the Old Red Mill, on the creek, near the West 
Genesee Street bridge of today. However 
Durnford prevailed and the objection has not 
proved fatal. 

The church went up in 1825, and was in 


° . . 99 
use for “a regular service by a missionary” 


in July 1826, though not finished till 1827. 
That was the first St. Paul’s, Syracuse. The 
building was forty-one by fifty-two feet, and 
what it looked like outside there are pictures 
to show. The spring of “‘superb water” 
still bubbled at the eastern end of the meadow. 
The church was painted white, with green 
blinds, and it had a square tower. The win- 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


dows were lancet shaped and there were three 
on each side, and one over the entrance and 
one in the west end over the pulpit —just by 
Warren Street. All of the windows were 
seven-by-nine-inch plain glass. At night the 
church was candle-lit, till 1831. The entrance 
faced the east and between it and the point 
of the triangle was “a trim lawn set with 
shrubbery,” through which a straight walk led 
to the church door. ‘The plot was entirely 
surrounded by a low white picket fence. A 
sweet and churchly House of God it must have 
been, with a touch of old world dignity, stand- 
ing under its trees, its triangle of smooth lawn 
about it. One can well imagine our bloom- 
ing young ancestors walking up that shady 
path of a June morning, clad in their quaint 
old best, rustling taffetas, perhaps puce-col- 


- ored, whatever that may be. The men in 


stocks and velvet-collared coats. Grave, yet 
smiling and happy in this new tabernacle of 
theirs for which they had given and given up. 
Think of that eleven hundred dollars — “ all 


paid promptly.” 
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Outside, the setting of the church, the embryo. 


City of Syracuse, not yet incorporated as a 
village in 1824, was taking shape. There is 
a paper of recollections, written by a Mr. 
Cheney, which gives some atmosphere. His 
paper is undated, but he talks among other 
things of going to his work on a Spring morn- 
ing in 1824 and of having the thought come to 
him that some day in his lifetime he might see 
** The Corners’ a large town. One called it 
**'The Corners’ still sometimes, though its 
progressive christening had left that makeshift 
name some steps back. But it had been 
Webster's and Bogardus’ and Cossit’s Corners 
in different incarnations and the trick of speech 
lingered. In any case Mr. Timothy Cheney 
stopped on his way to work and gunned over 
what he called still the Corners and took stock 
of it, on purpose to lay by a story to tell when 
he was old. | 

The way he told it some forty or fifty years 
after, was that he counted the houses and found 
the total to be twenty-three finished and six 
or seven under way. And he says that he 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


could see from where he stood every house in 
the village. [he white church in its fine green 
meadow was not even begun on that spring 
morning, and doubtless many new buildings 
went up between then and the Sunday of 1827 
when we watched our ancestors going to service 
up the path through the shrubbery. “Yet, 
even allowing, one must believe that Syra- 
cuse, just come to its final christening, was a 
little larger in 1824 than Mr. Cheney remem- 
bered it. The Mansion House, rather shabby 
and patched up in its nineteen years since Hen- 
ry Bogardus built it, stood where the Empire 
is now. Packet boats landed their passengers 
on the tow-path at Clinton Square, a large 
green then, and they crossed the green afoot 
to the Mansion House; there was a store on 
the corner of Genesee and Clinton and quite 
_a number of others near, for hats, boots, books, 
drugs, dry-goods—a fair assortment for a 
sub-village. The old Red Mill was in full 
blast that year down near Genesee Street, on 
the creek; there were a few houses west of 
the creek, and many about Franklin and Clin- 
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ton and Salina and West Streets of the pres- 
ent; a little yellow house stood where rises the 
stately old landmark of the Allen Monroe 
house now. General Amos P. Granger’s store 
fronted on Salina Street, which was Cooper 
Street earlier, across the Canal from the Man- 
sion House. It must have been where the 
Wieting Block is now, and it is told that the 
building stood back from the street with 
flowers and shrubbery in the space, and it had 
a green fence to which customers fastened 
their teams. They little guessed how their 
unlucky successors would seek, sorrowing, 
around that spot for a place to tie up their 
champing automobiles. However that may be 
the Salina Street bridge was a single stone arch, 
barely high enough for the small canal boats 
but a fine loafing place for the idle, who occa- 
sionally went to sleep and rolled into the water. 
And Captain Oliver Teall was the first Super- 
intendent of the Erie Canal; and lived in a 
small house built for a lock house. All the 
land between Mulberry and Lodi (new style) 
was unreclaimed cedar swamp; James Street as 
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one keeps reiterating, was an Indian trail, and 
Robbers’ Row was surveyed but not worked, 
and Water Street the same,— a few trees and 
some underbrush had been cut, so that as the 
record puts it, “by dint of hard work and hard 
swearing a team could be got through.”” One 


trusts that members of St. Paul’s or at least the 


vestrymen, were not putting teams through 
Water Street. 

The green meadow was in very fact a bit 
out towards the suburbs of this 1824 city, yet 
it stood not altogether lonely, for on the spot 
which one day was known as the Bastable, was 
a little frame house, and a Mrs. Gillmore had a 
millinery store close by; also Henry Van 
Husen, the blacksmith, was holding forth in a 
hard-looking erection on the corner of Genesee 
and Warren. His customers complained, his- . 
tory relates, of the distance from the village 
and the appalling depth of mud to be waded 
through. In rainy weather this casual black- 
smith was practically off the map — and that 
was across the street from the S. A. and K. 
Building, where John Durnford picked the 
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spot and they began building St. Paul’s, only 
next year. The story goes —with authority 
—that the street and square were four feet 
lower then than now, and teams stalled in the 
deep mud. One wonders how a Henry Ford 
would have made it. Yet the Syracuse House 
was standing and that seems to modern minds 
not too far from the meadow and the spring. 
John Durnford was a good guesser. 

There was a stage in ’24 between Syracuse 
and Elbridge, and Jason Woodruff, the stage- 
driver, was proud to dash up to the door of the 
Syracuse House, with a flourish. One hopes 
there was a horn blown also. Salina Street 
was full six feet higher and filled with hillocks 
—a bad road for a team, and Onondaga 
Street — or “Cinder Road,” for Nicholas 
Mickles had spread the cinders from his fur- 
nace there — Onondaga Street was a terrible 
place in 1824. Full of logs and fallen trees 
and stumps, and with quantities of blackberry 
bushes where ever they could grow. And in 
Fayette Park was fine hunting for small game 
— foxes, partridges. 
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Such in a sketchy way, were the surround- 
ings of the little new white church which so 
bravely lifted its wooden walls and its tower 
and its lancet windows of plain white glass 
away out in the country. It was the third 
church building in Syracuse, for the Baptists 
and the Presbyterians were both a little before, 
though only a little. The deacon from Onon- 
daga Hill, the Rev. John McCarty, was the 
first rector, combining St. Paul’s with Onon- 
daga Hill. Sunday mornings he preached at 
Onondaga and afternoons in Syracuse. But 
the deacon was ill, and shortly the Rev. Will- 
iam Barlow succeeded him. ‘There was no 
parish register kept, then or before or after, till 
1830, but this omission was not uncommon 
in those days. All the same the parish grew 
and the wonderful eleven hundred dollars was 
subscribed, and building went on. And with 
that there was an advertisement one day in 
1827 in Mr. Durnford’s paper: 

“* Notice ’’ — said the advertisement. ‘‘ No- 
tice. The Episcopal church in this village will 
be consecrated on Wednesday the 12th inst, 
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by the Right Reverend Bishop Hobart. Serv- 
ices to commence at half past ten o'clock in 
the forenoon.” 

It must have been solid satisfaction to John 
Durnford to read that notice in his paper. He 
had done his large share towards that church 
out in the meadow and he was senior warden 
of the parish. One imagines a beam of con- 
tentment on the editor’s face as he took his way 
Wednesday morning the twelfth inst. from his 
office to the consecration services. 

There were two or three clergymen follow- 
ing Mr. Barlow whose tenure was short and 
impression on the parish slight, but when the 
Reverend Palmer Dyer came in 1830, new 
life came with him. First, a parish register 
was begun, kept accurately from that day to 
this, only six short of a hundred years. Then 
an organ was bought, and in 1832 the proud 
little church was equipped with a bell of eight 
hundred and sixty-four pounds. There were 
“doings ’’ and great joy when the bell was 
lifted to its belfry, and some of the people 
there must have had a thought possibly — if 
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Dr. Beauchamp had been there one would be 
sure of such a thought —of another church 
bell, the first ever heard in the Onondaga land, 
which rang for the services of the French mis- 
sion priests on Ganentaha— on Onondaga 
Lake about 1656. ‘That earlier little old bell 
finished its history in a tree on Indian Hill in 
Pompey, where it called French and Huron 
captives to the comfort of religion. But the 
bell of St. Paul’s, lifted in 1832, is still making 
history. In 1842 the parish graduated into a 
fine new church, and the old building with all 
fixtures and appointments, including the organ, 
was sold to St. Mary’s Roman Catholic con- 
gregation. But not the bell. One is happy to 
know that the voice of the people went with 
the soul of the people to its new home. The 
bell was sent to Troy and recast for the second 
St. Paul’s on Warren and Fayette Streets; and 
when the time came to move into a “‘statelier 
mansion’ once again, the old bell went once 
more to [roy for another re-casting, and today, 
home among its own, it calls us all of a Sunday 
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to service as it has called St. Paul’s flock for 
almost a hundred years. 

It was in the administration of a man whose 
name is worthy of honor in Syracuse that the 
bell came — Palmer Dyer. He did several 
things worth while. ‘The first public library in 
Syracuse, St. Paul’s parish library, was his 
work, and it was he who founded the “ Apos- 
tolic Church ”’ in Geddes, that first chapel of 
St. Paul’s. One warden, John Terry, when the 
new parish was formed, had been a warden in 
the faint, tiny, grandmother parish of St. 
John’s in 1803, as well as in the mother church 
of Zion in 1816. 

It was in 1832 that the corner stone was laid 
of this outgrowth of St. Paul’s, and the great 
grandson of the man who laid it is now, in 
1924, a vestryman of our church. The old names 
hold. The Reverend Thomas Meachem laid 
the corner stone of the Apostolic Church of 
Geddes, now called, since 1885, St. Mark’s. 

The short record of the Reverend Palmer 
Dyer held these four salient events: the begin- 
ing of the church register; the installation of 
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the bell; the library, and the foundation of St. 
Mark’s, Geddes. The west, with its large 
field of work called him away in four years, 
but his short tenure of office was notable. 
Four names of successive rectors after him 
fill the space before the Diocese of Western 
New York was set apart—Gregg, Todrig, 
Butler and Gallagher: ‘Then in 1838 came 
the new diocese, Onondaga and St. Paul’s 
being a part of it, and its head being the dis- 
tinguished and well-beloved Bishop De Lan- 
cey. And the next rector was the Rev. Mr. 
Gregory, and under him the new stone church 
was built where now stands the Post Office, 
and Bishop De Lancey consecrated it in 1842. 
The sexton had been getting forty-five dol- 
lars a year, but the grandeur of the new church 
raised this to eighty dollars. However in two 
years he asked for one hundred. And got re- 
fused, being told smartly that he was “‘better 
paid than any sexton in town and ought to 
clean the church in addition to what he now 
does.’ [he downright old chaps of that Vic- 


torian age did not hesitate to use verbal brick- 
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bats when brickbats seemed due. However 
in 1847 it was: 

“Resolved that J. Griffith’s salary as sexton 
be increased to ninety-two dollars, and that 
he saw the wood and clean the church, except- 
ing the slips, in the bargain.” 

And J. Griffith must have been contented, 
for he stayed as sexton forty years, and at last 
went on to heaven straight from the place 
where he had been used to “stand and wait” 
so long. It was told afterwards how he had 
said that he “would be satisfied if God should 
grant him in the next life’’ what he had had in 
this—‘“‘to stand at the door of the sanctuary 
and look in.”’ One could hardly find a hap- 
pier Amen to the long years brightened by that 
joy of service, than the coming of the angel of 
death to free the faithful servant from his har- 
ness in the very gate ot the house of the Lord. 
There is a window to his memory, as is most 
fitting, in the vestibule. 

With the antique atmosphere the romance 


to our modern vision, goes. ‘There is a list of 


rectors who came and went; there is the long- 
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est rectorship of all, that of the beloved Dr. 
Lockwood who stayed thirty-two years and 
only left his people of the church militant to go 
on to the church triumphant. His beautiful 
face and serene presence are still a dear and 
living memory. There are chapels of the 
church, grown to be full-fledged churches— 
lovely Trinity on West Onondaga Street was 
one, the Church of the Savior, old St. James, 
also. [here are names which should always 
be woven into any history of St. Paul’s, such 
as those of the first vestry, already given; such 
as that of the first Horace White of Syracuse, 
who gave so generously of his substance and of 
himself; of Mrs. White; of Judge Charles 
Andrews; of William D. Dunning; of Judge 
Comstock; of Joseph J. Bradley, thirty-seven 
years in office as warden and vestryman. The 
list would be far too long if all the honor roll 
should be given. 

There is one name of a corporation, how- 
ever, which may not be left out; that of the 
Parochial Society of St. Paul’s. In 1865 a 
Ladies Auxiliary to the Church Freedman’s 
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Society was organized and this must have 
been the parent stem of the present very alive 
and competent Parochial Society. The latter 
came into existance in 1893, and the immediate 
object of the incorporation was the purchase 
of the lot on which now stands the Parish 


House. Most of the courageous women who 


shouldered this burden are still among us, but 


some have gone “over to the majority.” The > 


names are: 
Mrs. C. P. Fuller, Mrs. H. S. White, Mrs. 
Geo. C. Kenyon, Mrs. David J. Mitchell, 


Mrs. Frank A. May, Mrs. Charles Andrews, 


Mrs. Joseph I. Bradley, Mrs. Edward H. 
Burdick, Mrs. William Allen Butler, Mrs. 
Geo. F. Comstock, Jr., Mrs. William T. 
Hamilton, Miss Mary Jackson, Mrs. Henry 
R. Lockwood, Mrs. John Lyman, Mrs. Milton 


-H. Northrup and Mrs. J. A. Nottingham. 


The purchase price of the property was 
twelve thousand dollars, and payment of one 
thousand dollars in cash, the Society assuming 
a mortgage of eleven thousand dollars. Truly, 
here was again the adventuring spirit, the 
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forward look of the pioneers. In small ways 
mostly, and by faithful work and saving, the 
mortgage was reduced but, with a formidable 
enough sum still hanging, the women decided 
in 1905 on building a parish house as a 
memorial to Dr. Lockwood. No cowards, 
these women of affairs! There were obstacles, 
petty and great, there was a cautious vestry to 
be handled, but also there was a bequest from 
John Lyman and a gift from Mrs. Russell 
Sage, each of five thousand dollars, and 
another legacy of two thousand dollars from 
L. L. Alexander; and today the Lockwood 
Memorial House stands on Montgomery 
Street next the chapel, a home for all church 
activities, a necessity of modern parish life. 
The doing of the women of St. Paul’s. On 
May 9th, 1924 the Parochial Society com- 
pleted its successful campaign for raising the 
mortgage of thirteen thousand dollars on the 
building. As the Rector says: “In other 
words we have paid our last debt, a total of 
thirty thousand dollars, in the last five years.” 
Of the Rector, that General under whose 
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vigorous offensive this big battle was won, one 
will have something to say shortly. 

Close tied within the records of St. Paul’s 
one thinks of the Altar Society, its reverent 
and beautiful work done year after year, 
reverently and beautifully, by the hands of 
women who kneel at the altar rail. Mrs. 
Westcott, the devoted President who died in 
1890, has yet never lost her place as its head 
and her memory and her traditions still make its 
atmosphere. _ 

Many societies, many persons, many events 
worthy of mention have not been mentioned, 
and for such sins the writer can only beg 
forgiveness. Such a paper as this is limited 
and also the records are suddenly silent on 
many subjects as one searches. E-ven late 
happenings become undefined quickly; one 
knows that “Under the Sea” was the largest 
social affair of the parish in these last years, 
but one doesn’t remember just when “Under 
the Sea’” happened, and there is no record 
within reach. That is one of many things, and 
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so the tale must hark back to historical, out- 
standing general facts. 

Once again a diocese was set apart, carrying 
to the new division Onondaga County. On 
November Ist, 1868, it came into existance and 
was named “The Diocese of Central New 
York.” In 1869 the Rev. Frederick Dan 
Huntington, Rector of Emanuel Church, 
Boston, and one of the most distinguished 
scholars and students of the church, was. 
elected as its bishop, which office he held until 
his death in 1904, when he was succeeded by 
his Assistant Bishop Charles IT. Olmstead. In 
1915 Bishop Charles Fiske was consecrated 
Coadjutor Bishop of Central New York, and 
succeeded on Bishop Olmstead’s death in 1924. 

An account of St. Paul’s or of Onondaga, 
would be incomplete, lacking a name which has 
held there, in and outside of professional work, 
for years, even for generations, an honored and 
distinguished place. When there is question 


of early history, of antiquities of our civilization 


or of the dim ages before civilization, then the 


name of the Rev. William M. Beauchamp is 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


mentioned as an authority. He has become 
famous for great knowledge, for sane and 


balanced judgment, for keen instinct in digging © 


out and reading the hidden and difficult 
records, half obliterated, which are a precious 
inheritance, certainly lost to us and to our 
children except for rare gifts like his. But 
beyond that he has been a figure in the church 
for generations, and his friends know him as a 
spirit of such loveliness as to mean Inspiration 
to all within his radius. Ninety-four years 
have so nobly ripened such a soul and such a 
brain that it is impossible not to think of him 
as making fresh discoveries and bringing fresh 
cheer twenty and thirty and forty years on. 

It is not always that an organization 
celebrates its one hundredth anniversary at its 
zenithi St. Paul’s does. Our history is not 
all behind us. Never in this sheaf of a century 
of years has it been in such sound and 
flourishing condition; never have the church 
finances been as good: never has interest in 
church work been as general: never have we 
had such marvellous music, music far beyond 
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almost all the parishes of great cities; never 
has there been such an immense Sunday 
School; never have the great congregations, 
Sunday after Sunday, so overflowed the pews; 
never have so many men and of such a quality 
made part of the congregation and of the 
working parish; bankers, lawyers, business 
magnates, doctors, the brain and brawn of the 
community drawn, where it belongs, into the 
wide and orderly current of religious life. 
Enthusiasm and growth do not happen of 
themselves. ‘‘Except the Lord build the house 
their labor is in vain who built it. Except the 
Lord keep the city the watchman waketh but in 
vain.” The very truth. But the Lord 
certainly sent a special builder and a watch- 
man extraordinary to serve under him in 
St. Paul’s. On All Saints Day 1916 the 
Reverend Henry Harrison Hadley took 
charge of the parish, and those who are of his 
flock and thousands who are not, will at once 
tie the last paragraph with all its splendid facts 
to his coming. Sometimes, far too seldom, one 
finds a clergyman whose humanity shines 
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through and illuminates his profession. To 
such a man Christianity is not a stern, if 
beneficial, institution, to be spoken of with 
a long face and a solemn voice, but rather the 
simplest, sanest, most reasonable way of living 
life happily. Such a parson does not irritate 
his congregation with a mournful manner of 
religion, and empty his pews; rather men and 
women come crowding to get if they may the 
secret that lights up his buoyant personality. 
When to such a personality, tender in their 
sorrow, radiant in their joy, is added the power 
of doing brilliant sermons, it is not hard to 
explain success of a parish and devotion to a 
rector. There is apparently nothing that his 
people will not do for Dr. Hadley. He asked 
for thirteen thousand dollars one Sunday 
morning and he got seventeen thousand that 
very morning. So it goes. St. Paul's is in the 
hollow of his hand, and his hand is strong and 
alert, as well as gentle. May the day be far 
indeed when a prowling great parish or a 
bishopric — and both have been on his trail — 
shall steal him away. 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


One thinks of Syracuse even today as a 
young and commercial city. And it is true 
that the many-splendored fabric of its old 
history, of the legends before its history, are 
not always realized in our rushing life. Many 
of us, who today walk historic ground in the 
safety and ease which blood and sweat of those 
forgotten days bought for us, have scant 
thought of the inheritance and the debt. Yet 
the old names persist. The beautiful old 
Indian names, Cayuga and Seneca, Mohawk 
and Onondaga—our own Onondaga, we find 
it everywhere, as is meet and fitting. 


‘Their name is on our waters; 
We cannot wash it out.” 


How the old names persist. In the streets, 
in the districts of the city, in the buildings, in 
the names by which children are called today 
from their play, in the middle names handed 
down, and again and again even yet as sur- 
names the old history persists. A list most 
incomplete, is given of some families that were 
conspicuous in Onondaga about a hundred 
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years ago. Any one who knows Syracuse and 
its neighborhood at all can pick many which 
figure in one way or another in the life of 
today. The list, lacking enough likely, 
follows: ) 

Alvord; Gott; Baldwin; Granger; Smith; 
Tefft; Redfield; Hawley; Wilkinson; Burnet; 
Leavenworth; Geddes; Sabine; Noxon; Fay; 
Barnum; Farmer; Wicks; Westcott; Teall. — 

There must be many more. All these were 
part of the background out of which the seed- 
ling St. Paul’s pushed and grew. There was an 
early editor named Barnum, which appears a 
coincidence; there was a Hawley in the first 
vestry, and another in a vestry a few years 
back; there is a Hawley in St. Paul’s today. 
Dr. Meachem was of St. Paul’s four genera- 
tions ago, and a Meachem who is his great 
grandson walks up the aisle with the almsbasin 
of a Sunday, this year of 1924—a vestry- 
man, carrying as well another name of a settler, 
in the Hollow, of before 1800. The old names 
persist, and the fourth and fifth generations are 
budding and growing strong, and bringing 
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time-honored and familiar nomenclature, some- 
times of a hundred years ago, into the parish 
life of St. Paul’s. 

A hundred years. With almost twenty 
more added, if one counts back to the dim 
ghost of little St. John’s on Onondaga Hill. 
But exactly a hundred years since a handful 
of churchmen met in John Durnford’s office in 
a ragged, small, irrepressible village, and 
organized St. Paul’s. All dust now, those 
earnest church members, but one hopes that 
sometimes of a Sunday morning their undying 
spirits may wander down from the mansions of 
the blest and see the congregation streaming 
into St. Paul’s, and listen to the music that 
lifts, and lifts up the heart, when the inspired 
fingers of Mr. Van Deusen begin to touch the 
organ; and watch the white-clad choir flow 
into the chancel, that choir which is but a 
further reach of his hand and his genius; and 
mark how the packed mass of people know 
the service and follow it; and listen to Dr. 
Hadley’s sermon. John Durnford and Sam- 
uel Wright, wardens, and Amos Granger and 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


Archy Kasson and James Mann and the rest, 
vestrymen, not to speak of the Revolutionary 
Major, the Reverend Davenport Phelps, and 
his shadowy vestry of St. John’s, these should 
be well contented with the ball they set rolling 
down this long century, if ever they come back 
to St. Paul’s of a Sunday. 

There have been hard times in plenty 
through the long pull, about which little has 
been said in this sketch, but “the blessing of 
God Almighty, the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost” seems to have been amongst 
that group which labored and sacrificed a hun- 
dred years ago, and amongst their successors, 
along the years, to whom the torch has passed, 
and—we hope and believe it — amongst 
those who today hold in reverent and living 
hands that honored trust. May .that blessing 
‘“ remain with them always.” 
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APPENDIX 
PARISH ORGANIZATIONS 
Rector—The Rev. Henry Harrison Hadley, 
D.D. 
Curate—The Rev. Arthur Breese Merriman. 
Honorary Assistantt—The Rev. William M. 
Beauchamp, D.D., The Rev. Herbert M. 
Clarke, Ph.D. 
Wardens—Robert Dey, Dr. Paul M. Paine. 
Vestrymen—Dr. James C. Carson, Henry W. 
Duguid, Charles S. Estabrook, Charles W. 
Andrews, John L. Wagner, Neal Brewster, 


J. F.S. Meachem, Samuel H. Cook, Harry 
J. Hamlin. 
Clerk—Harry J. Hamlin. 
Treasurer—George L. Clifft. 
Parish Secretary —Miss Lettie J. Davenport. 
Educational Secretary—Miss Maude E. Hins- 
dell. 
Financial Secretary—Charles H. Ketley. 
Choir—Organist and Choir Master, George 
Kasson VanDeusen. 
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Church School—Treasurer, Allan J. Baker. 

Head Usher—Harry Barber. 

Parochial Society—President, Mrs. F. Frank- 
lin Moon. 

Men’s Club—President, Douglas Drummond. 

Woman’s Auxiliary—President, Mrs. E. B. 
Jones. 

Girls’ Friendly Society—Branch Sones 
Miss M. Cathrena Latham. 


PMT athe Helpers—Secretaries, Mrs. W. E. 


Combs, Mrs. Harold Edwards, Mrs. Walter 
S. Rutherford. 

Church Periodical Club—Mrs. F eae E.. 
Fely, Librarian. 


| Sexton—Al bert Frair. 


BisHops—1811-1924 


~The Rt. Rev. John Henry Hobart, D.D., 


Consecrated 1811. 

The Rt. Rev. William Heathcote DeLancey, 
DID YEE D. DCI 1839. 

The Rt. Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, D.D., 
LLD., 1865. 
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The Rt. Rev. Frederic Dan Huntington, 
DED ELD YE Fup) (869: 
The Rt. Rev. Charles Tyler Olmsted, D.D., 

rub DCE TOO?) 

The Rt. Rev. Charles Fiske, D.D., LLD.., 
1915. | 


REecTors—1825—1924 


The Rev. Augustus L. Converse, 1825-1826. 
The Rev. John McCarty, 1826. 

The Rev. William Barlow, 1826-1828. 
The Rev. Palmer Dyer, 1830-1834. 

The Rev. Richard Salmon, 1834. 

The Rev. John Grigg, 1835. 

The Rey. Francis Todrig, 1835-1836. 


The Rev. Clement M. Butler, 1836-1838. 
The Rev. John B. Gallagher, 1838-1839. 
The Rev. Charles H. Halsey, 1839. 

The Rev. William Walton, 1839. 

The Rev. Isaac Swart, 1840. 

The Rev. John B. Gallagher, 1840. 

The Rev. Henry Gregory, 1840-1848. 

The Rev. J. Radcliff Davenport, 1848. 
The Rev. William Bliss Ashley, 1848-1857. 
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The Rev. George Morgan Hills, 1857-1861. 

The Rev. Amos B. Beach, D.D., 1861—1862. 

The Rev. George Morgan Hills, 1862-1870. 

The Rev. Simon Greenleaf Fuller, 1871- 
1872. : | 

The Rev. Henry R. Lockwood, D.D., 1873- 
1905. 

The Rev. Almon A. Jaynes, Minister in 
charge, 1905-1907. | 

The Rev. James Empringham, S.T.D., 1907- 
1916. 

The Rev. Henry Harrison Hadley, D.D., 
1916. 


List oF MEMORIALS IN ST. PAUL’s CHURCH 
CHANCEL WINDOW—In memory of Hamil- 
ton White and Sarah Rich White, his 
wife, and Barrett Rich White, their son: 
—given by Hamilton Salsbury White, 
Howard G. White, Antoinette White 
Sherman and Clara White Hall—1885. 
ALTAR, REREDOS AND WINGS—In mem- 
ory of Charles Andrews, senior warden 
and Judge of the Court of Appeals :— 
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given by his wife, Marcia Shankland An- 
drews, 1919. 

ALTAR Cross—In memory of Virginia Shank- 
land Dunning:—given by her husband, 
Wiliam D. Dunning. 

ALMSs BAsIN—Twelfth Century bowl, origi- 
nally used for baptisms in private homes. 
Given by Mrs. Hamilton S. White. 

MARBLE FLoor—Given in memory of Will- 
iam Allen Butler, by his wife, Emma 
Pierce Butler. 

ALTAR RaiL—In memory of Rev. Henry 
Lowell Lockwood, Rector of St. Paul’s 
Church: given by Mrs. Taylor Long- 
street. 1884. Inscription put on in 1905. 

PROFESSIONAL Cross—In memory of Flor- 
ence Harding Swift:—given by Mrs. 
Hamilton S. White. 

CUSHIONS FoR CHoir STALLS—Hand made, 
cross stitch, Made by the women of 
St. Paul’s Church, with their names on 
each cushion. 

CHANCEL REDECORATED in 1905—by St. 
Paul’s Guild. 
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PuLpit—In memory of old St. Paul’s 
Church; its Congregation and its Choir 
(where the post office now stands). 
Given by Mrs. Tyler Longstreet. 

READING DESK—In memory of Sara Shank- 
land, by Marcia Shankland Andrews, 
1884. 

BAPTISTRY—F ont given in memory of Jane 
Dows Westcott, first president Altar So- 
ciety of St. Paul’s Church. Given by 
her friends. . 
Reredos, Rail and Floor: in memory of 
William D. Dunning: given by his sons, 
William S. Dunning and Charles A. 
Dunninge—1919. 
E:-wer—given by Mary Sweet Dey. 
Bracket and Cover for Font, given by 
the women of St. Paul’s Church. 

RosE WiInpow—lIn memory of Rev. Archi- 
bald Lisle Reed—given by his friends, 
1919. 3 

CHANCEL REDECORATED—by Mrs. Charles 
S. Estabrook in 1919. 
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TOWER OF ST. PAUL’s—Given by Mrs. Clara 
D. White, in memory of Horace White. 

E.cHo OrGcAN—JIn memory of Gertrude 

| Meade, given by her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Exmest E. Meade. 

ORGAN CHIMES—In memory of Jessie Van 
Zile Belden, given by her husband, James 
M. Belden. 

Vox-Humana Stop—For the organ, given 
by Mrs. Julia Candee. 

ALTAR VASES—Given by the Altar Society. 

CABINET FoR ALTAR CLoTHs, LINEN, 
SILVER ETC.—In memory of Bishop 
Huntington and Dr. Lockwood, given by 
Mrs. Harriet Truair. 

Wuite ALTAR CLOTHS, WitTH LacE— 
Given by Louise Huntley. 

ALTAR SILVER, CHALICES, E WER, PLATES— 
Given by Horace White in 1840. Also 
two chalices in memory of Dr. Lockwood, 
given by his wife. 

BAPTISMAL BowL—For the home, given by 
Linda Hull Larned. 
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WHITE EMBROIDERED ALTAR CLOTH AND 
DorsAL—Given by the women of the 
Church. Red embroidered dorsal given 
by the Countess de Sare, (nee Niven). 


The first red dorsal given by Jane Dows 
Westcott. 


BRONZE ALMs BAsinN—Given by Mrs. F. S. 
Wicks. . 

SILK FLAG—Given by Edward S. Dawson, Jr. 

PROCESSIONAL FLAG—Given by Mrs. 
Florence Carr. 

HYMNAL TABLETS—Given by Howard G. 
White. 

LirANY DEsK—In memory of Mrs. Kate 


Bendict Filer, given by her daughter Kate 
Filer Gere. 


BEAUTIFUL MEXICAN Fair LINEN—Given 
by Mrs. William T. Hamilton. 

LINEN—Given by Mrs. Henry W. Duguid. 

WHITE Book Marks AND ANTEPENDIUM 
—Given by Mrs. Robert Dey. 

WHITE Book Marks AND ANTEPENDIUM 
—and also replacing many pieces of fair 


linen by Mrs. Edward S. Dawson. 
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CUSHIONS FOR CHANCEL—By Miss Jessie 
B. Kennedy. 


CLOISTER— Thank offering by Mrs. W. [. 
Smith— 1923. 


ALTAR Book—By Girls’ Friendly Society— 
1924. ! 
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WINDOWS 
SoUTH SIDE 


Winpow No. 1—In memory of Sylvester 
Phineas Pierce and Cornelis March 
Pierce — given by their son, William K. 
Pierce. } 

Winpow No. 2—In memory of Sarah A. 
and Cornelia and Fannie Comstock— 
Children of Judge George F. and 
Cornelia N. Comstock—1885. 

Winpow No. 2—Other half. In memory of 
B. Davis and Sally Ann Noxen. Given 
by their daughter, Cornelia Noxen Com- 
stock. 

Winpow No. 3—In memory of Gen. Daniel 
P. Wood and Lora C. Wood—Given by 
Mrs. Wood before her death in 1891. 

Winpow No. 4—Vacant. 

Winpow No. 5—In memory of Hoerace 
White—for many years a vestryman and 
warden of this church—Given by his 
sons, Andrew D. White and Horace K. 
White. 
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WINDOW IN. VESTIBULE—In memory of 
John Griffith, for forty years a faithful 
janitor of St. Paul’s Church—Given by 
his friends. 


NortH SIDE 


Winpow No. I—In memory of William and 
Amanda Alexander, his wife,—on 
whose homestead this Church is erected— 
Given by his daughter, Frances Alex- 
ander, 1884. 

Winpow No. 2—In memory of Amos P. 
Granger and Charlotte H. Granger — 
Given by General Leavenworth, Execu- 


tor—1885. 


Winpow No. 3—In memory of Major Gen- 
eral John James Peck and Robie Loomis 
Peck—Given by their children. 

Winpow No. 4—In memory of Jacob A. 
Smith and Amelia Wallace Smith—Gift 
of their daughters—1888. 
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